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NEW 


YORK, AUGUST 8, 1855. 



Thb Editors or Thk Crayoh would not bare it under- 
stood that they endorse the extracts they make from 
books or papers in all cases. The opinions of men are 
often given as matter of interest, although Thb Crayon 
might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distinguish between the communications 
by artists and those non-artistic, the former will, here- 
after, In all cases, be signed in black letter, the lat- 
ter, as usual, in Roman capitals. 

We should be obliged to our weekly exchanges if they 
would place us on the footing of the monthlies in the 
matter of notices. 

Rev. Iiucms Ohandall is authorized to travel and 
obtain subscriptions for Thk Crayon. 

We shall omit our usual leader until the warm weather 
shall have passed, and enabled us to return to the regular 
exercise of our powers of thought, and shall at the 
same time endeavor to give our readers more light read- 
ing, fitting for the weather. In the fearful beat to which 
we are subjected in the city, it is often impossible to 
perform any severe mental labor, and we presume 
equally difficult for our readers to labor through it. 



©ftitt&ings. 



THE SKETCHES. -No. VII. 

New York, July 26. 

Men need not imagine that there is no pecu- 
liar phase of the pictorial to be found in our 
great city. We go to the country for green 
fields and healthful breezes, and for our plea- 
sant experiences of Nature, but there is much 
more of artistic interest in the " wilderness of 
brick" than we imagine. Broadway is not a 
particularly picturesque street, if compared with 
the Grand Canal of Venice, or the streets of 
Rouen — its architecture could not well be less 
beautiful or interesting, nor can one conceive a 
walk less suggestive of Art than that down our 
grand avenue. Without trees, without grand 
or picturesque masses of architecture or objects 
of artistic interest, we are left to study the effect 
of the gay costumes of the afternoon promenade 
hour in the shadows of the west side of the 
street, when the beauty and fashion of the me- 
tropolis throng the way. I have many times 
watched the moving, intermingling crowd from 
the other side of the street, with a kind of won- 
der how Turner would have rendered this kalei- 
doscope effect of dresses and bonnets gleaming 
out of the shadow. There is, too, something 
truly artistic in the tout ensemble, the most of 
the draperies being of subdued colors, greys, 
browns, and toned tints, with here and there a 
fortunate flame of intensest crimson or scarlet, 
a rarer pale yellow, and occasional deep blue. 

There is no street in the world, not even the 
Boulevards, which presents such a coup d' ceil 
as this. No other is at once so crowded, and 
so well crowded. The law of society, which 
forbids the promenade of the London lady on 
Regent street, and the gentle inertia, which 
keeps the Parisian sitting to display her graces, 
do not operate here. Broadway is absolutely 
free to all, and Fifth Avenue may brush past 
the Bowery, or sweep her skirts against those 
of Canal street, without being considered dis- 
reputable, as sbe would on Regent street, or 



Amazonic, as on the Boulevards. All circum- 
stances combine to give animation to the scene, 
the numbers, the motion, and even the occa- 
sional crudeness of taste. The happy extrava- 
gance of display characteristic of unrefined feel- 
ing is here most valuable, and the dress which, 
taken individually, you would condemn as 
gaudy, in the mass becomes the key of great 
masses of color, and indispensible to good effect. 
The universal good taste of individuals on the 
Boulevards, becomes dullness and monotony in 
a crowd. Thus the barbaric element whioh 
democracy permits to flaunt itself by the side 
of our refinement, produces the most valuable 
results on Broadway, and the scarlet dress of 
an unsophisticate, which we should laugh at in 
the salon, proves naive on the pave. 

Then if you mingle with the throng, you find 
another peculiar excellence in the American 
street — a display of individual beauty which 
you will find nowhere in Europe (f will not 
enter into a comparison with Boston, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore) . Now a face which be- 
wilders you with its beauty, its black eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and intense animation, and then one 
which startles you by its spirituality, and almost 
unearthly elevation ; here a Spanish face from 
Cuba, transparent in its olive, and with eye- 
brows of jet blackness, and there a New Eng- 
land face, white as alabaster, and ten times 
more luminous, with broad, prominent forehead, 
and pensive, thoughtful eyes, a face beautiful 
just to the degree that you are capable of read- 
ing and comprehending it. Figures so petite 
and fragile, that you fear for their remaining 
here long enough to be seen fairly, walk by the 
side of queenly majesty. The vulgar and the fas- 
tidious here meet on equal terms, and the whole 
is like a masque of life ; saints and demons, 
fools and philosophers, pass and repass until 
the promenade hour is gone, and the pavement 
is comparatively vacant again. 

But these July days have something peculiar 
in their noon-days on Broadway, and we who 
are so unlucky as not to be able to go into the 
hilly country, may as well enjoy the variety it 
presents — something new is next to something 
beautiful. With the thermometer standing at 
140 degrees in the sun, one might well suppose 
that there will be no pleasure crowd in the 
street. In that intense white heat, under which 
the whole scene seems tremulous, and life almost 
wilts, no man will move except by direst ne- 
cessity. The long ranges of plain, unbroken 
fronts reflect the sun-rays down into the gorge 
where we breathe, and the heated pavement 
throws it back again, and thus reverberating in 
infinite series, it becomes like a furnace, where 
the stones are so hot as to blister the feet in 
spite of sole leather. How any human being 
could be so absurd as to build a white marble 
front on such an avenue, I cannot comprehend : 
I wish the architect of the St. Nicholas Hotel 
were compelled by way of punishment to walk 
up and down before it from ten in the morning 
until noon, of one of the hottest days of the sea- 
son, and feel the effect of the glaring of that 
immense white wall into his eyes. I don't 



believe he would ever thenceforward use any- 
thing but freestone in his work. 

Well, down this long avenue I walk, between 
heated walls and on heated flagging, while the 
sun pours in his fresh supplies from a cloud- 
less, windless sky. The street is nearly desert- 
ed — few omnibuses — fewer carts, and no car- 
riages can be seen, and the few of the former 
move quietly and languidly. On the west side 
of the street, close to the buildings, is a narrow 
stripe of shadow — and in this steals along a 
line of pedestrians, compelled now and then to 
turn out for some open trap-door or huge show- 
ease impertinently out of place, and turning 
back again as soon as it is passed. Another 
line moves in the contrary direction — and, 
when the individuals meet, they seem to nudge 
each other for the cooler side of the shadow ; 
and the up man, who must take the outer side 
as the right, slips back again instanter. Hat 
in the left hand, while in the shadow, with coat 
and vest unbuttoned, handkerchief wet with 
perspiration in the right hand, and collar wilted 
down, they move along panting and gasping, 
martyrs to the organization of society and busi- 
ness cares. 

The quiet of the street is astonishing. I can- 
not but wish that we might adopt the Italian 
fashion of sleeping through the heat of the day, 
and working in the morning and evening. I 
should much like to walk out into Broadway at 
noon and find no living creature there, to hear 
the echo of ray feet from the walls. I could 
not possibly delude myself into the belief that 
it was a city of the Genii, because the architec- 
tural display would give the lie to any supposi- 
tion that genius had anything to do with it — 
but it would seem like the effect of an enchant- 
ment to see Broadway entirely quiet by day- 
light. 

It is a shame that, in the whole length of the 
finest street in New York, there should be not 
one passage fit for pictorial purposes — not a 
single good "bit." Yet so it is. Enough 
broad, simple fronts there are, and many build- 
ings which are admirably adapted for their 
functions of use, but none which, by any ar- 
rangement of their masses, give the artist an 
opportunity to paint them. If we could have a 
few such corners as those of the ducal palace at 
Venice, from the shade of which we could look 
out on the broad glow and repose of the sun- 
light of such a day as this, falling over some 
forms beside flat walls punctured to let in light 
(and to keep out taste) — some carved and or- 
namented columns, sparkling with gold and 
marbles, what a picture a man might make. I 
know the light is intense and glaring — what of 
that ? Must pictures always be subdued and 
sombre — always simply luminous? I would 
like to see something occasionally sparkle like 
diamonds, if only to show us how to appreciate 
repose and quiet. 

Perhaps our readers would be glad to know 
the. opinion of French critics on the pictures in 
the Great Exposition by the Pre-Raphaelite 
masters of the English school. Some of the 
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critics treat them with ridicule, an element of 
criticism which, if proceeding from a powerful, 
may, at the same time, come from an ignorant 
mind, and one which, in la belle France, is re- 
sorted to when prejudice stands in the way of a 
more candid and deliberate judgment. We 
have seen an instance like this in a French jour- 
nal, in which, in the picture of " Ophelia," by 
Millais. the figure is spoken of as appearing to 
be drowning in a cistern. To any one who has 
seen the exquisite herbage and flowers upon the 
bank of the stream above the floating figure of 
Ophelia, which the artist has so faithfully and 
truly. rendered in this picture, such a criticism (!) 
is a willful misrepresentation. Hear another 
and more intelligent critic in the Atkenceum 
Ftancais. Speaking of Millais and Hunt as 
representing the new school, he says, "they 
have excited our astonishment, and claimed our 
attention, and after a moment of hesitation 
they have led it captive. We were ignorant of 
their existence before the opening of the Expo- 
sition, our knowledge of the English school 
being concentrated in the studios of Landseer 
and Mulready, whose works were familiar to us 
through engravings. Thus, then, is a kind of 
atonement due to the English realists, full of 
talent and imagination as they are, who 
do not see Nature with a trifling spirit, and 
who do not degrade the works of the Creator even 
to vulgarity in order to deck them with the 
whims of Art." 

The critic says truly, that Millais, Hunt, &c, 
are not the lineal descendants of artists who 
have gone before them ; " they are not the sons 
of Hogarth or of Reynolds, and they have no 
relation to Benjamin West; and they certainly 
have not followed the lessons of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. Wilkie has not served them as a model, 
nor has the fantastic John Martin dazzled their 
imaginations with his painted nightmares." 
Hardly willing to admit the originality of their 
style, the critic looks about for a master to 
whose school he can assign them, and falls back 
upon Hubert Van Eyok. But, we will not fol- 
low him into the mist of antiquity. We quote 
his remarks on the Ophelia, a picture we have 
seen, and one by which we can appreciate his 
criticism : " This canvas is a true masterpiece 
of patience, and of a detail more wonderful 
still ; every plant is painted in a manner to 
render a botanical professor dumb with admira- 
tion, and to describe individually all those 
which overhang, like a bower, the poor Ophe- 
lia, as she floats along, smiling and happy, it 
would fill a volume. We know not how to 
praise the superabundance of these botanical 
studies, leading one to forget Ophelia, whose 
head is a marvel of expression and execution. 
Her mouth smiles — her sweet, calm look ex- 
presses well the dreaminess of derangement ; 
she allows herself to be rocked with the mo- 
tion of the water, and abandons herself to the 
treacherous cares3 of its waves with a child-like 
appearance of delight. The entire figure, robed 
in a dress which still floats upon the surface of 
the water, is a masterly bit of idealisation in the 
midst of reality. For this reason, we deplore 



the glitter of the flowers, and plants projecting 
from the water, as well as those which, sus- 
pended from the bank, are reflected in the water 
below. We recognise in M. Millais an artist 
of much talent ; and we foresee his influence not 
only in the English, but upon the continental 
schools : and, before a year is over, he will 
have a hundred unskilful imitators, who will 
exaggerate his defects without possessing one 
of the forces belonging to his genius." This is 
respectful consideration, if nothing more. 



domestic art gossip. 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Aets. 
— It may be a matter of interest to students of 
Art to know that the Pennsylvania Academy is 
making extensive preparations for enlarging the 
sphere of usefulness of the institution. A sta-- 
tue gallery, one hundred feet in length, by forty 
in breadth, is now being constructed, and will 
be ready for occupancy this fall. A large col- 
lection of casts from the antique, including se- 
lections from the Elgin marbles, as well as spe- 
cimens of the sculpture of the Moyen Age, are 
now being prepared in Europe, a large part of 
which are expected to arrive here in September 
or October. Extensive additions will also be 
made to the Library of rare works on costume, 
antiquities, etc., which will give peculiar ad- 
vantages in future to the student of Art. This 
institution enjoys peculiar advantages. It is 
admirably located, being in a central position 
on Chestnut street, the great thoroughfare of 
Philadelphia, and it owns the property it occu- 
pies. There is no reason why it should not 
become the first Art institution in the country. 

Randolph Rogers. Esq., the sculptor, sailed 
for Europe lately in the steamer Pacific. Mr. 
Rogers returns to Rome, where he will continue 
the study of his Art (sculpture), and execute 
the various commissions received during his 
late visit to his native land. Among them, we 
believe, is a statue for the cemetery of Mount 
Auburn, near Boston, and a design for a pair of 
bronze doors for the Capitol at Washington. 



FOREIGN ART GOSSIP. 



Three, of Martin's greatest pictures, after 
much noisy puffing in the city, have now moved 
westward, and are exhibiting in the Hanover 
Square Rooms. " The Great Day of Wrath" 
seems to us by far the best. " The Last Judg- 
ment" is full of feeble and mannered drawing; 
and "The Plains of Heaven" is too material for 
anything but the Elysian Fields. With all re- 
spect for the memory of Mr. Martin — for his 
imagination and his religious feeling — we could 
not resist smiling at the tide of incongruous 
heads floating along the foreground of " The 
Last Judgment" — bag-wigs, ruffs, and a variety 
of feeble and stiff portraits, from Franklin to 
Raphael. This picture has all Barry's faults, 
with little of his genius. Mr. Martin's Heaven 
is a place of blue sky, blue water, and many 
acres of roses and peonies, all of which might 
be lotted out in a small catalogue, in spite of 
the appearance of infinity, in which the poet- 
painter delighted. The most conspicuous thing 
in his Paradise is a cedar of Lebannon — a tree 
of a high latitude and rugged climate. For Mr. 
Martin's angels, with crowns that match each 
other so well — six on one side and six on the 



other — we care nothing. It is in darkness and 
storm-twilights that the painter excels ; in na- 
tions driven down abysses, and the white shafts 
of the lightning plunging amongst them ; cities 
shaken from the rocks; mountains falling; the 
earth splitting into gulphs; and everywhere, 
from the furthest horizon, myriads blackening 
the plains ; tormented by fire, pursued by thun- 
derbolts ; riven, scattered, smitten, blasted, like 
autumn leaves before the typhoon. Mr. Mar- 
tin knew how to express the insignificance of 
the unit Man in the presence of Nature; and all 
his pictures are but the expression of the con- 
trast of finity with infinity. — Atkenceum. 

A very interesting series of sketches, by Mr. 
J. F. Lewis, were sold by Messrs. Christie & 
Manson on Thursday. Full of national feel- 
ing, the views in Spain were also remarkable 
for their taste of drawing and taste in color. 
The Greek scenes were interesting, for the care 
with which the strange costumes were given — 
the scarf, the kilt, the flowing robes, such as 
Aspasia may have wom — and the head orna- 
ments, such as may have adorned Lais or 
Phryne. The old Greek heart, we fear, will ne- 
ver beat under the old dress, in a country 
where the brave men turn robbers ; the wise, 
fraudulent merchants ; and the acute, the para- 
sites of a ridiculous court. — Athen-asum. 

It appears, by the result' of the examination 
of 1,000 specimens of Photography sent for ex- 
hibition to the International Photographic So- 
ciety of Amsterdam, that 15 silver and 25 
bronze medals have been awarded : — 7 of the 
former to French, 3 to London, 3 to Prussian, 1 
to Saxon, and 1 to Dutch photographers. Four- 
teen of the bronze medals were awarded to 
French artists Atkenceum. 

A Lyons gentleman, named Petit, has, ac- 
cording to a newspaper of that city, discovered 
a method of impregnating raw cocoon silk with 
gold, silver, iron, and other metals, so that the 
silk may be at once woven into stuffs partaking 
of the metallic character imparted to the co- 
coons. The experiments have, it is added, com- 
pletely succeeded, and specimens of these novel 
fabrics will be forthwith sent to the Paris Ex- 
hibition. — Athenaum. 

Signor Monti's Lecture on Sculpture, that 
was announced for last Wednesday, was ad- 
journed till next week, in consequence of the 
crowds and window-breaking in Marlborough 
street, where the lecturer's studio is situate. — 
Atkenceum. 

We hardly ever open a German paper with- 
out reading of some public acknowledgment to 
Art. -The King of Hanover has just bestowed 
the Guelph Order on two artists, Frederick and 
Riepenhausen. — Atkenceum. 
♦ 

MOSIC AT HARVARD COLLEGE. 

So our venerable Alma Mater at Cambridge 
has at length taken a first step in the direction 
we have so long urged, of recognizing and in- 
stalling music in her circle of the Arts and 
sciences. The office of musical instructor and 
organist to the University has been created, and 
our young townsman, Mr. L. P. Homer, who 
has spent many years of earnest study with the 
best musical masters in Germany, and who is 
one of our most thoroughly taught musicians, 
as well as a man of general intelligence and a 
gentleman, has been appointed to the place. 
We doubt not his good influence will soon be 
felt among the students, and that ere long a 
high authority in favor of music will go forth 
with a power of example from Old Harvard. 
It is but a small beginning, it is true. The of- 
fice, as we understand it, is pretty much limit- 
ed to the conducting of the chapel music upon 
Sundays, and the training of the choir therefor. 
It is very far short of anything in the nature of 
a musical professorship. But it is a beginning 
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— it is the entering wedge, and we-may well re- 
joice in it. 

The next step will be for Alma Mater to in- 
stitute some official, tasteful oversight over the 
music of her academic festivals, her exhibitions, 
class days and commencements. Something a 
little more classical than has been customary 
there on such occasions, would sound more in 
harmony with academic shades, calm intellec- 
tual studies, black gowns, and slow, pensive 
steps. Verily the obstreperous, echoing din of 
M. Sax's brazen family is enough to put to 
flight all the Muses. The Brigade Band played 
very well on Wednesday at commencement, as 
do many of our brass bands always. But such 
" Harmony music," as the French technically 
term that of the modern bands, sounds strange- 

■ \y inharmonious in a church ; and as the loud 
martial strains rang out across the plain, dur- 
ing the dinner procession, one who heard it in 
the distance must have had difficulty in con- 
ceiving of a train of meek and gowned pro- 

-fessors keeping step behind such whooping and 
defiant blasts. (If they were Luthers, going 
before Emperor and Council, at the risk of burn- 
ing, it might do ; and in that case the tunes 
might be selected from II Trovatore.) 

When the University shall be prepared to 
take this one step further, when music as an 
Art, vocal and instrumental, shall be formally 
encouraged, taught, provided for among the 
students — giving simple, elementary instruction 
as far as may be to all, and offering furthermore 
to those who have a talent and a calling for it, 
to conduct them just as deeply into the Ceeilian 
mysteries as they will go — then it will not be 
impracticable to add to college festivals the in- 
spiring element of truly refined and classical 
music furnished wholly or in part by the stu- 

. dents themselves. Or even in the want of such 
resources, the leader or leaders of that branch 
of culture in the college, would see to it that 
the music procured from without for such occa- 
sions should be something characteristic and 
distinct from that which is associated with all 
military musters, firemen's parades, circuses, 
and what: not ; would exercise invention in the 
matter, and bo responsible for something really 
good and fitting; not leaving it as an indifferent 
affair to the city fashions, as we leave the cut 
of our garments to our tailors, whose motive is 
not taste or beauty. 

It is well in the University to begin with its 
religious music. There is where the true tone 
can be best set ; there, where the occasion ex- 
cludes triviality, and where attention to what- 
ever may be worthy is secured, as it is nowhere 
else. With a good teacher and presiding mind 
in that department, it can but naturally follow 
that some inspiring musical influence shall flow 
down through all the other musical channels of 
college life. And then thegood of it will be so 
felt, that one day we may hope to see, not 
merely practical class teachers of music, but a 
musical professor, in the University, who shall 
lecture on the history and literature of music, 
the principles of taste, the philosophy and pro- 
gress of the art, its various schools, and so 
forth ; a chair, from which, filled by a live man, 
shall emanate new light and impulse to the 
cause of musical high art throughout our land. 
Then will be realized the wish long cherished 
by the more music-loving sons of Harvard • the 
end for which, however far it might seem in the 
future, the " Harvard Musical Association" was 
organized, and has already formed by slow ac- 
cumulations during its twenty years' existence, 
the modest nucleus of a fund for this very pur- 
pose, hoping, as such an object becomes more 
appreciated, to inspire others to do more. In 
taking leave of the subject for the present, let 
us lay before our readers the following sugges- 
tion of the New York Musical Review for last 
week : 

Swight's Journal of Music, in noticing the 
degree of " Doctor of Music," recently conferred 



upon Mr. Lowell Mason, improves the oppor- 
tunity to urge the establishment of musical 
professorships in our Universities. We agree 
heartily with the editor in his recommendations 
upon this head, and offer a suggestion. We 
propose that the three flourishing societies of 
Boston unite in calling together a Grand Musi- 
cal Festival for the coming autumn, to which 
leading musicians shall be invited from all 
parts of the country, and at which some of the 
master-works shall be performed. Let the pro- 
ceeds make a nucleus for a musical professor- 
ship at time-honored Harvard; the sum thus 
collected, however small, would, we doubt not, 
be sufficiently swelled by the " solid men of 
Boston," and the example set would find imi- 
tators in behalf of other institutions. — Dwight's 
Journal of Music. 
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Upon the white sea sand 

There sat a pilgrim-band, 
Telling the losses that their lives had known, 

While evening waned away 

From breezycliff and bay, 
And the strong tides went oat with weary moan. 

One spake, with quivering lip, 

Of a fair freighted ship, 
With all his household to the deep gone down : 

But one had wilder woe, 

For a fair face, long ago 
Lost in the darker depths of a great town. 

There were who mourned their youth 

With a most loving rath, 
For its brave hopes and memories ever green : 

And one upon the West 

Turned an eye that would not rest 
For far-off hills whereon its joy had been. 

Some talked of vanished gold, SJ 

Some of proud honors told, 
Some spake of friends that were their trust no more ; 

And one of a green grave, 

Beside a foreign wave, 
That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 

But when their tales were done, 

There spake among them one, 
A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free, — 

" Sad losses have ye met, 

But mine is heavier yet, 
For a believing heart hath gone from me." 

" Alas !" these pilgrims said, 

*' For the living and the dead, 
For fortune's cruelty, for love's sure cross, 

For the wrecks of land and sea ! 

But, however it came to thee, 
Thine, stranger, is life's last and heaviest loss." 

F&AH0B3 Browne. 
— Athenaeum. 



The Musical World, translates the following 
Parisian~gossip on Pictures : 

A company of speculators, of the genus Bar- 
num, has been organized here, to purchase the 
most beautiful pictures of the exhibition belong- 
ing to private individuals, and exhibit them for 
two years, in all the great cities of the conti- 
nent, and in- America. In case the owners are 
not willing to sell, an arrangement will be made 
by which they may have a share of the profits 
of the exhibition. 

A rich American, Mr. Washington W , 

it is said, has brought on a million to form a 
gallery, to be placed in his native city, Phila- 
delphia. The affair became generally known, 
and, for fifteen days, he has been incessantly 
assailed by picture-dealers, who offer him a su- 



perb Raphael, a unique Titian, an incompar- 
able Correggio. In the first days of his inex- 
perience, he was persuaded to buy a so-called 
Leonardo da Vinci ; representing a nude female, 
which an exhibitor of tableaux vivants would 
not have taken for a sign. The American gave 
34,000 francs for it, but the police interfered, 
and reduced the price to 800, it being merely a 
copy from Bernardo Livini. 

This recalls a circumstance that happened to 
M. Aquado. A picture-dealer called on him, 
one morning, and offered him an unequalled. 
Andrea del Sarto. " For how much ?" " 75,000 
francs," your Excellence ; but I sell it for so 
low a price for the honor of placing it in your 
gallery, it is on condition." '"And that is ?" 
" That you will permit me every morning to 
come and gaze on this master-piece, which I 
cannot part with without anguish." " Send me 
the picture, and return in eight days." 

The picture is brought — M. Aquado examines 
it, and consults his friends — in eight days the 
picture-dealer returns. " Well, what is your 
lowest price ?" demands the Marquis. " I have 
already told your Highness — 75,000 francs ; but, 
on condition" — "I will give you 48 francs, 
but, on condition — that you never set foot here 
again." 

" I accept it," said the cunning knave, who 
observed, to his dismay, a celebrated connois- 
seur present, whom it was in vain to attempt 
to deceive. 

The New Dome on the Capitol. — The 
workmen have commenced framing the scaffold- 
ing for the construction of this novel and mag- 
nificent structure. The work of building the 
scaffolding will be commenced in the Rotundo 
the first week in August, and a month at least 
will be occupied in puttin g it up. After this is 
accomplished, the old dome will be taken down 
and the construction of the new one commenced. 
The " Union," with the aid of the plans and 
drawings, gives the following description of 
what is to be done : 

The old dome is to be taken down entirely to 
the roof of the Capitol, and a base constructed 
of 25 feet in height and 132 feet in diameter, 
somewhat of an octagonal plan. On this 
stands a noble colonnade of 123 feet in diame- 
ter, consisting of thirty-six columns, with ap- 
propriate entablatures, balustrades, &c, from 
which rises an enriched attic of 38 feet in height 
by 107 feet in diameter. This attic forms the 
base of the cupola, the diameter of which is 88 
feet and the height 56 feet. The whole is 
crowned by a gracefully-proportioned lantern, 
supporting a colossal statue of the goddess of 
liberty. The entire elevation from the ground 
on the eastern front of the building is 300 feet. 
The interior is exceedingly rich, and the orna- 
ments are of a bold and striking character. 

The present Rotundo is preserved as high as 
the top of the cornice ; above this will be a 
gallery, over which a belt of sculpture nine feet 
high and nearly three hundred feet long extends 
around the entire dome. Above this there is 
a succession of galleries, colonnades, entabla- 
tures, attics, and balustrades, surrounded by a 
hemispherical ceiling, crowned with a lantern 
at the height of 218 feet from the floor. 

The highest point of lookout is 275 feet above 
the ground on the eastern front, and the highest 
point from which the interior may be seen is 
218 feet above the floor. The whole work is 
to be of iron, from bottom to top, inside and 
outside. It will be the first structure of the 
kind ever built entirely of this material. The 
design, as well as the working drawings, is by 
Mr. Walter, the architect of the Capitol exten- 
sion, and the execution of the work is under the 
direction of Capt. Meigs, of the Topographical 
Bureau. — Union. 



